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standard of his times, a moderately well-to-do farmer;
he spoke English as fluently as he spoke Irish, and he had,
what is still to be met with among peasant ** shanachys,"
a marvellous verbal memory. " As a narrator of old tales,
legends, and historical anecdotes," his son writes, he was
" unrivalled, and his stock of them inexhaustible. What
rendered this of such peculiar advantage to me as a literary
man was that I heard them as often, if not oftener, in the
Irish language as in the English; a circumstance which
enabled me to transfer the genius, the idiomatic peculiarity
and conversational spirit of the one language into the other,
precisely as the people themselves do in their dialogues,
whenever the heart or the imagination happens to be moved
by the darker or the better passions."
That sentence, from the unfinished autobiography
which was the last of Carleton's writings, seems of capital
importance. Carleton attempted instinctively what Synge,
nearly a century later, was to do by study with a finished
literary art; he tried to bring from one language into the
other the form and colour of the Irish mind. The content
of that mind, Irish feeling and Irish thought, Ireland's sense
of her own past and hopes for her future could be expressed,
and were expressed, in English far better by other pens than
Carleton's. Neither Irish history nor Irish legend took hold
on him ; his interest was only in the life that lay about him,
that he had taken part in with lusty vigour, and that could
be turned to picturesque and popular account.
But music moved him, and his mother, who spoke Irish
more easily than English, came of a family who had com-
posed, he says, " several fine old Irish songs and airs, some
in praise of a patron or a friend and others to celebrate
rustic beauties/*
Carleton showed exceptional quickness as a scholar,
though schooling was hard to come by, and he had practi-
cally no access to books. But his parents gave him every
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